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THE IRISH MUSE.-I. 

BY FIONA MACLEOD. 



I. 

Wb have in Boss and the Outer Isles a singular legend, which 
has a beauty within and without. A young crofter was unhappy 
in love, and not fortunate in the hard way of the hill-life. When 
bad seasons come on the back of the black wind, the croft-smoke 
turns from blue to brown, as the saying is: and it was brown 
smoke from end to end of the Strath, and every one of the scat- 
tered clansfolk there had suffered, but none so much as Fergus 
Dhu, who had lost sheep, and crops, and the youth out of his 
heart. One day he went idly across the boggy moor under Cnoc 
Glas, mooning among the black heather where the white tufts of 
canna were like blown foam of the sea. A single tree grew on 
that waste, a thorn that on a forgotten Beltane had been withered 
into a gray lifeless thing. It was called " The Thorn of the Gray 
Woman," « The Fairy Thorn," and " The Singing Tree " or " The 
Tree of Bad Music." At many a winter ceilidh, by the peat-glow, 
tales were passed of what had been seen or heard there : but they 
were all at one in this, that only the happy and fortunate were in 
peril there, and that only the unhappy and unfortunate might go 
that way, and, indifferent, see the tall swift woman in gray, or 
hear the thin music. 

Likely, that was why Fergus — Fergus Dhu, as he was called, 
because of his black hair, and black eyes, and the dark hours into 
which he so often fell — wandered that day along the sodden 
bracken-covered sheep-ways. When he came to the Thorn he saw 
no gray woman, perhaps because there was no room in his mind for 
any but one woman, who now would never warm to him, but be a 
kindly stranger always; and heard no thin air, gay or wild, per- 
haps because the sad lift and fall in his heart was a day-long 
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sound that dulled his ears. But while he was staring idly into 
the withered thorn, he saw a short stem break into little green 
leaves. He could not believe what his eyes showed him; but, when 
he saw also pink and white blossoms run in and out among the 
leaves and break into a fall of snow, and felt the sudden sweetness 
in the air about him, he believed. He went closer, and his wonder 
grew when he saw that the stem had seven holes in it. He put his 
hand on the stem, and it came away. There was a hole at each 
end, and the thorn-reed was like any feadan. So he put it to his 
mouth, and ran his familiar fingers up and down the holes, for 
Fergus Dim was the cunningest player in the Strath. He played 
till the whole Thorn went into a wave of green. He played till a 
snow of blossom came all over the boughs, like the whiteness of a 
running wave over the green of the sea. Although it was Novem- 
ber, and wet, and the hill-wind had a moan in it as it searched the 
corries, it was like a May noon by the Thorn. Fergus looked at 
the sky, and saw that it was blue : at the long moor, and saw that 
it was covered with April yellow and with a shimmer of the 
wings of little birds. He looked at the gray hills to the east, and 
they were rose-red and a star was above them: he looked at the 
gray hills to the west, and they were blue as peat-smoke, and a 
rainbow leaned against them. Then his heart filled with gladness, 
and he played his joy. As he played, the rainbow leaned away 
from the gray hills of the west, and took their sadness, and was no 
more: the star sank behind the gray mountains of the east: the 
long moor faded into the old silence: the white foam and the 
green wave ebbed from the Thorn. Fergus looked at the thorn- 
pipe, and it was only a black, cloud-wet feadan with seven mossy 
holes in it. 

He " went away " in that hour. No one saw him that night, 
or the next day, or the next; and months and years passed, and 
no one saw him, and his body was never seen, though his bonnet 
was found near the withered Thorn. 

In the seventh year after that, a strange thing happened. A 
new life quickened the Thorn. A thousand small green buds 
shook out little fluttering green leaves, and, from these, white 
moths of blossom continually rose. Linnets sang on the branches. 

One day Fergus Dhu came strolling that way. He had no 
memory of the years that had gone, or with whom he had been, 
and the sweet fatal accent was out of his ears. But when he saw 
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the Thorn he remembered his feadan, and took it from his coat- 
fold, and played because of his gladness. The tears fell from his 
eyes when he saw the gray rain come down and blot out the new 
life from the Thorn, so that it was old and withered again; and 
at the wet hill-wind calling again its old mournful cry, wheeling , 
like a tired hawk above the far lamentation of the sheep. " Why 
is this?" he said. " When I saw this lonely place in its sorrow I 
played it into joy. And now, when I come upon it in its beauty, 
I have played it back into the old sorrow. Grief to my heart that 
it is so " ! 

One man of the Strath saw Fergus Dhu that day, but people 
did not know if Donald Mdr, the piper, was sure of his sight ; for 
he had been given too much whiskey at " the big house," and, too* 
he spoke of Fergus as a thin worn leaf that one sees through 
when it hangs in the wind. Certainly, no other saw him, nor has 
seen him since. 

This tale of Fergus, who was fey, and went down the west with 
strangers, came into my mind one day when I had been reading 
a little in and dreaming over a book wherein reverent and loving 
hands have gathered, from the hills and hollows and dim shores 
of Ireland, so much that is beautiful, so much too that, if not of 
beauty, is sweet and familiar, and overmuch, perhaps, that is of 
wild, rude, and bitter wayside-growth. For the Gaelic muse seems 
to me the beautiful and at once sad and joyous spirit of whom poor 
Fergus was but the troubled image. Does she, too, not go to and 
fro in a land where rainbows bloom and fade above desolate 
places ; where a star hangs above the holy hills of the east; seeking 
her desire everywhere, nowhere finding her desire; going in sor- 
row, but, suddenly beholding the world radiant, breaking into 
songs of joy and laughter and sweet love ; coming again, after an 
evil time, and finding the gray thorn of the world full of the 
green leaf, blossom and undying youth, and, so finding, turning 
suddenly to tears, and to the old sorrow, and to the longing whose 
thirst is not to be quenched; to the cry of the curlew for the 
waste, of the heart going a long way from shadow to shadow? 

One must know the Gaelic muse in somewise thus, I think. 
How else can one understand the joy that is so near to sorrow, the 
sorrow that, like a wave of the sea, can break in a moment into 
dazzling light and beauty? I have heard often, in effect: " This 
is no deep heart that in one hour weeps, and in the next laughs." 
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But I know a deeper heart that in one hour weeps and in the next 
laughs, so deep that light dies away within it and silence fades into 
its own still oblivion : the heart of the sea. And there is another 
heart that is deep, and weeps in one hour and in the next laughs; 
the heart of the night: where dawns and sunsets are gathered 
dews, and where darkness that cannot be sounded is as a vast 
shore strewn with the shining pebbles of the stars. And there is 
another heart that is deep, and weeps in one hour and in the next 
laughs: the soul of man: where tears and laughter, sorrow and 
joy, fear and hope are the fans that blow the rose- white flame of 
life. And I am well content that the Gaelic heart, that in one 
hour weeps and in the next laughs, though it be so sad and worn 
among smiling nations, is in accord with the great spirits of the 
world, and with immortal things. 

But now I must turn to the book over which I have been dream- 
ing, and in which I have read often of late. 

In our English speech there is no anthology that has the dis- 
tinction of finality. Certainly, the best, " The Golden Treasury," 
does not satisfy all, and for many it lacks the ruder note that is 
natively dear to us, and the old note of wildness — which is not 
savagery, or strangeness for strangeness sake, but the remembered 
accent of the youth of the world — the old note of wildness that is 
again stealing back into the literatures of many lands, and per- 
haps into none more than into that of our own, and there, for the 
chief part as yet, through the listening ear and whispering lips 
of those who have something of the old Celtic magic in their 
blood. 

It may be that the perfect English anthology, in the limited 
sense of a lovely final gathering from the poetry of England only, 
cannot be made till much that England treasures so greatly to- 
day shall be the dust of a to-morrow that must come. Or it may 
be that the collection already named, added to in this age or the 
next with a like care and love, may remain a true witness of a 
great race, whose finest poetry is, in the main, a passionate flame 
of the mind, or a still white flame of the known and tangible life, 
rather than a passionate flame of the soul and of the mysterious, 
troubled, and unknown and intangible life. It can never be the 
final anthology for the Scot, remembering his wild ballads and 
beautiful sad songs; nor for the Welsh people, with their in- 
satiable longing for the hillside and the green wood, but a hill- 
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side that is not for climbing only or for shooting across, and a 
green -wood that is not forbidden, and has secret places; nor for 
the Gael of the Highlands and Isles, who has an ancient music 
m his ears, and still listens to that, though it is upon the wind 
now; nor for the Irish, who have the "Kose of the World" for 
their heart's desire, and their own deeps of magical life, and the 
unperishing flame of a single great idea, that is at once a memory, 
a passion and a prayer. 

Meanwhile, of the many anthologies, some excel in wise beauty: 
catholic, as "The Golden Treasury"; more austerely fine, as 
" The Flower of the Mind "; culled in the nearer fields, as well as 
on the high familiar slopes, as in " The Oxford Anthology." But 
all exceed; all temporize beyond the personal "yea" and "nay"; 
none excludes enough, sufficiently includes. Perhaps the only an- 
thology that can come to us as a new and beautiful thing is an 
anthology gathered, solely at will, by a poet in love with what he 
has gone out to seek. 

Nothing could appear to us more natural than a satisfying 
anthology of the poetry of Scotland, than a satisfying anthology 
of Irish poetry, or of Welsh poetry. There is none. There are 
treasurable volumes of the Scottish muse, but none that gives us 
uniquely the breath of Scotland, as the Greek anthology gives us 
uniquely the breath of Hellas. In art, there is a sunlit slope where 
life passes into song and fragrance, and where we desire no more, 
and, indeed, find therein an old and bitter wisdom made honey- 
sweet. Sometimes the still lips of history unconsciously whisper 
in the song, sometimes its long tale is concentrated into one breath 
of the fragrance. So, while we do not say that we find all Hellas 
in the Greek Anthology, or could find all Scotland in an ideal 
gathering of Scottish song, we might truly find in each the shaping 
inward spirit or sense that dwelled in the Hellenic genius or the 
Scottish genius, and intuitively may know much that is not said, 
and touch truth in silence, and nourish the mind through the de- 
light of eye and ear. But on this sunlit slope we must not go 
seeking what is called " knowledge." There is enough of knowl- 
edge in the wind, on the hill, in the sea, in the song and its ful- 
filled music. To this sunlit slope we may go by that old Greek 
gate. I would we had a like gate for the muses of the West. 

I know of no modern anthology which I have taken up with the 
same eager interest as, a year or two ago, I took up Mr. Yeats's 
vol. olxux. — no. 876. 44 
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"Book of Irish Verse "; none ever gave me the like deep and 
wondering disappointment. It was as the communicable broken 
echo of an incommvmicable passionate voice. The Ireland of one's 
dreams evaded one continually, and the fleeting glimpses, as in 
Mangan, made one but wonder the more. 

Something akin to this I must say of the " Treasury of Irish 
Poetry," compiled with so much love and sympathy by two emi- 
nent Irish poet-critics, Mr. Stopford A. Brooke and Mr. T. W. 
Bolleston. It is by far the most satisfactory Irish anthology that 
has appeared, both as the most representative and as the most 
carefully and finely chosen. Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. Bol- 
leston have enlisted, moreover, for lieutenants, nearly all the fore- 
most Irish writers of to-day — which is sometimes an advantage, 
and sometimes is no advantage ; for the habit of mere appreciation 
is common, and the gift of critical exposition too apt to be con- 
trolled or colored by predilection, while the dual gift of whole 
understanding and interpretation is rare. If all the critical por- 
tion of the book were written with the intellectual width of vision 
and balance of judgment of Mr. Stopford Brooke in his general 
Introduction, and of Mr. Bolleston in his appreciation of Mr. 
Yeats, with the distinction of Mr. Yeats's own brief notices, or 
with the poetic insight and interpretative charm of Mr. Lionel 
Johnson in his exposition of Clarence Mangan, this " Treasury " 
would take unique rank with all students of literature. 

But, interesting, often delightful, sometimes fascinating as 
this book is, it leaves the reader, not with a satisfied sense of art, 
but with a dissatisfied sense of a high expectation of art unful- 
filled. We have the songs and dreams of a nation, and that is 
good; but, since the days when Ireland renounced its ancient 
language for the language of an alien and dominant people, it 
has not achieved greatly, or even highly, in art; and only within 
a recent period., the period begun by Mangan and Ferguson, has it 
achieved in beauty what otherwise it has achieved in emotional 
intensity, in fine or commonplace conventions. To-day, if there 
is evident as yet no Irish poet of the epical reach and power of 
Ferguson, no lyrical poet of the ardor and sweep of Mangan, there 
are new singers who are Irish of the Irish in their passions and 
sympathies and emotions, but at heart are lovers of spiritual and 
temporal beauty before all else, and have more or less consciously 
set themselves to achieve in beauty what in beauty they have 
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dreamed — that is, are artists curiously persuading art. It is in 
this section of "The Treasury of Irish Poetry" one must look 
for the Ireland woven of dreams, shaped in longing, and divined 
in the expense of the spirit. It is not a large section, and it is 
not a great section; but one may see how it will become large 
enough to enshrine the dreams and hopes and perfected visions of 
a race in whom poetry is an instinct; and may become great, both 
in the high sense of the achievement that is above time and 
change, and in the deep sense of the achievement which com- 
panions the soul because it has striven to the beauty of spiritual 
life and has trusted in spiritual vision. If we seek rather for the 
beauty that can stand apart from time and country, than for that 
which must bear the impress of the time and the accent of the 
country, we shall not in this book find much that satisfies. Al- 
most alone, I think alone, is a poem such as this, where Mr. Yeats 
is neither Irish nor English, but a poet whose utterance is in Eng- 
lish: 

"the bose op the would. 

"Who dreamed that beauty passes like a dreamt 
For these red lips, with all their mournful pride, 
Mournful that no new wonder may betide, 
Troy passed away in one high funeral gleam, 
And Usna's children died. 

"We and the laboring world are passing by: 
Amid men's souls, that waver and give place, 
Like the pale waters in their wintry race, 
Under the passing stars, foam of the sky, 
Lives on this lonely face. 

"Bow down, archangels, in your dim abode: 
Before you were, or any hearts to beat, 
Weary and kind one lingered by His seat; 
He made the world to be a grassy road 
Before her wandering feet." 

If this, for many readers, be too remote in thought and expression, 
let them turn to the same poef s familiar, but ever new and lovely, 
lyric, "The Lake Isle of Innisfree," or to the simple but deep 
music of the poem written by one who has loved a beautiful 
woman, the poem called " When You Are Old": 
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" When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Tour eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 

"How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true! 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 

"And, bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead, 
And hid his face amid a crown of stars." 

It is urged, and not without show of justice in the plea, that so 
much of the poetry of Mr. Yeats, and of others to be named with 
him, is not Irish poetry, as we find it in the intense verse of 
Mangan, or in the light verse of Lever, Moore, and Father Prout, 
or in the heroic verse of Samuel Ferguson, or in the homely verse 
and winsome music of Allingham and Alfred Perceval Graves and 
Jane Barlow, or in the lyrical outcries of the poets of " The Na- 
tion," or in the ruder utterance of the unknown singers who be- 
queathed their crude but unforgettable national ballads in pieces 
such as " The Wearin' o' the Green," " The Cruiskeen Laun," and 
" The Shan Van Vocht." The poetry of Mr. Yeats, and others to 
be named with him, is certainly not distinctively Irish in this 
sense. But it must not be overlooked that the poetic spirit in 
every country has two instinctive movements: to become the color 
and sound of the national life in its outward and particular 
aspects, and to become the color and sound of the national genius 
in its inward life and universal appeal. The poet who ignores 
the accent of time and place is not necessarily the lesser patriot, 
the less truly nationalist, than the poet who, from the quality of 
his mind and spirit, or from choice, ignores the accent of the 
Land of Heart's Desire. Nor can we mistake the universality of 
the one for that colorless life which is not the universal, but the 
merely cosmopolitan, note: we cannot really mistake the hidden 
flower of its mortal life, with its root in time and place and coun- 
try. If, to the ordinary sense there is no difficulty in recognizing 
the Irish popular accent in 

" She's the most disthressf ul country that iver yet was seen, 
For they're hangin' men and women there for wearin' o' the green," 
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to the trained aad poetic sense there is no difficulty in recognizing 
the Irish spiritual accent in a line such as (to quote from a poem 
by "A. E." — George Eussell — Ireland's most spiritual singer), 

" For, sure, the immortal waters run through every wind that blows " — 

or Mr. Yeats's 

" The immortal desire of immortals we saw in their faces, and sighed " — 

or Nora Hopper's 

"The world wears on to sundown, and love is lost or won" — 

or her 

"Hose o' the World, the pain you give 
Is worth all days that a man may live" — 

or Ferguson's 

" For heavy on their senses the faint enchantment lies " — 

or John Todhunter's 

"O wind, mighty, melancholy wind, 
Blow through me, blow! 
Thou blowest forgotten things into my mind, 
From long ago." 

in a sense, a country lives truly only when it realizes that its sole 
aim is not to live. Herein is one of the blind distances which 
separate the Gaelic world of Ireland and Scotland from the Eng- 
lish world of Great Britain. The one strives to endure for the 
sake of being alive; the other endures in order truly to live: and 
the result is that the spiritual peril of the English nation is the 
loss of that which owns necessarily a temporal period having a 
like mortality with the body. Many a peasant on the hillside of 
Connaught or crofter in the rainy Hebrides — like that Aglaus, the 
poorest man in Arcady, whom the oracle pronounced happier and 
more fortunate than Gyges, King of Lydia — has a larger inherit- 
ance of life than the wealthy and proud in Dublin or Glasgow, 
Manchester or London. To live in beauty — which is to put into 
four words all the dream and spiritual effort of the soul of man — 
is the real, if unexpressed, aim of a nation become sensitive and 
spiritual, as to live in comfort and riches is the expressed and ac- 
cepted aim of a nation become insensitive and material. It is this 
instinctive realization, far more than nurtured enmity or racial 
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distrust, which underlies the intense and justified nationalism of 
the finer Gaelic minds of to-day. It is here that there can he no 
compromise, here that there must be, if the need persist, a fight 
to the death. The moment that this spiritual nationalism is lost, 
Ireland is lost, Gaelic Scotland is a dream. The Gael can never 
become English -without losing all that has made him Gaelic. He 
has so little else to lose, alas, that here he can compromise no 
more. His back is to the rock and to the sea. 

In default of a Treasury of Irish Poetry in Gaelic, which to 
most of us would be an empty music, I wish we could have a 
Treasury of Gaelic Poetry in English translation. One man could 
do this excellently, Dr. Douglas Hyde, whose "Love Songs of 
Connaught " is a book so dear to every lover of the Celtic muse, 
and selections from which are among the most delightful contents 
in Mr. Stopford Brooke's and Mr. Eolleston's anthology. Well 
done, and ia a rhythmic prose as nearly literal as practicable 
rather than in verse (or, if Dr. Hyde were the translator, both in 
a near prose and a metrical version), a volume such as suggested 
would indeed be a treasure-trove. 

I confess that I made one mistake when I took up the " Treas- 
ury of Irish Poetry." That was to read much in it before I read 
the Introduction to the volume by Mr. Stopford Brooke. The 
reader should not do likewise. For Mr. Brooke exposes both what 
were the editorial aims and what are the admitted restrictions of 
this anthology, and, too accomplished a critic to allow national 
predilection to control judgment and taste, admits frankly, in 
effect, that here we have rather the material and promise of great 
art than great art itself. I think he sums up admirably what so 
many have variously said, and all concerned do in one way or the 
other strongly feel, on the question of the linguistic vehicle for 
Irish thought and Irish emotion and the Irish genius. " England 
naturally wished to get rid of the Irish tongue and was naturally 
careless of its literature; Ireland itself, and that was a pity, did 
not care enough about her own tongue to preserve it as a vehicle 
for literature; and, finally, her poets and thinkers were steadily 
driven to use the English language. Much has been lost by this 
distinction of a literary language, but much has also been gained. 
If Irish can again be used as a vehicle for literature, so much the 
better. A few are now making that endeavor, and all intelligent 
persons will wish them good luck and success. It is no disad- 
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vantage to a man or a country to be bilingual, and the teaching 
and use of the Irish tongue will throw light upon the ancient 
form of it, enable scholars to understand it better, and increase our 
knowledge of its treasures. Moreover, there are many realms of 
imaginative feeling in Ireland which cannot be justly put into 
poetic form except in the tongue of the country itself. No other 
vehicle can express them so well. On the other hand, the gain to 
Irishmen of speaking and writing in English is very great. It 
enables them to put their national aspirations, and the thoughts 
and passions which are best expressed in poetry, into a language 
which is fast becoming universal. It enables them to tell the world 
of literature of the ancient myths, legends, and stories of Ireland, 
and to represent them, in a modern dress, by means of a language 
which is read and understood by millions of folk in every part of 
the world These considerations lie at the root of the matter, and 
if Irish writers do not deviate into an imitation of English litera- 
ture, but cling close to the spirit of their native land, they will do 
well for their country when they use the English tongue." 

That is wisely put, and great good would come both to the Irish 
writer and the English critic of Anglo-Gaelic literature if it were 
adequately understood by each. Each stands in a false position 
till he sees clearly that "Irish poetry, if it is to be a power in 
literature, must be as Irish as English poetry is English." 

Nowhere in social energy is provincialism so wearisome as in 
the domain of the mind, and no literary species could be more 
swiftly fugitive than a Scoto-Gaelic or Irish-Gaelic literature 
whose central effort was "to be English." I have written else- 
where (and having thought much on the subject, and written 
carefully out of that thought, naturally been misunderstood and 
misrepresented by those who have not that habit of the mind 
which permits intellectual patience) that there can be no English 
literature but what conforms to the genius of the English lan- 
guage. Nothing can survive that is not of the central stream. 
The whole effort of art, as an intellectual energy, is to achieve the 
centre. If Irish or Scottish or Welsh or Canadian or American 
poets cannot accept the logic of an inevitable law, let them write 
in Gaelic or the Scots dialect, or in Irish or Welsh, or create a 
new Canadian or a new American speech. But if they would 
achieve in beauty in English, they must conform to the tradition 
of English, to the genius of the English language. When the 
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mysterious signal is come, all the salmon in the inland streams 
more towards the sea, to quench in its deep founts their ancestral 
thirst for the unknown. The wise seek the centre of their sweep- 
ing currents, and are borne from the river courses to the vast 
eternal flood. What of the unwise? Those who escape the com- 
mon foe of man or bird or otter, their bodies are in the sedges, 
or they are trapped in a slow death in narrow backwaters, or are 
caught in pools sunken too far for the most desperate leap. 

But to write for the centre — that is, to compel the wisely re- 
luctant genius of a matured language to yield the secret of its 
power to charm, and to be content with nothing short of this com- 
pulsion or with no lesser company than the company of those 
who have striven and won — is not, in the instance of those we have 
in mind, the same thing as to be English, or to imitate what is 
English, or to cease to be Irish or Scottish or Welsh. No one can 
hold with more eager and deep conviction that the Irish writer 
must be Irish in heart and mind and spirit, and the Highland or 
Island Gael be Gaelic in heart and mind and spirit, and the Welsh 
writer be Welsh in heart and mind and spirit. But we have all to 
write in English, or choose to do so; and, the moment we have 
made that choice, we have to be on guard against the fatal intel- 
lectual provincialism which deprecates the essential and vital 
genius in the very goal which it is its effort to reach. " The very 
language is hateful to me," an Irishman whom I know is reported 
to have exclaimed: but he has no ambition greater than to achieve 
in that language, whose lesser use is also his bread, and the 
knowledge of which is his sole means of expression. It were bet- 
ter, I think, to learn some other tongue. 

Emerson might have written his essays in Choctaw, or Poe his 
lyrics in Seminole, or Mr. Yeats his poetry in Sligo Gaelic: but 
they did not: and the sole concern we have with what they have 
offered us is as to the quality of the mental or spiritual emotion 
within the poem or essay, and as to the fashioning in English 
(their birth-raiment, their life-raiment, and, if so to be, their 
raiment for immortality) of the " embroidered cloths " in which 
ihey have come out to us from the House of the Spirit. If Emer- 
son had not been Emerson, but another, or many masquerading 
under that name, or if Poe had not been Poe, but another, or many 
masquerading under that name, they would not be of the centre, 
but be provincial and forgotten. But the one was a great writer 
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and the other a great poet because they were national at the 
springs of genius; because each was individual in his own eccentric 
quest and achievement for the rainbow that somewhere awaits 
every word; and because each was universal in the final expression 
the one gave to his thought and the other to his emotion, and 
universal by a ceaseless expense in effort and a constant economy in 
result in order to achieve that tradition of the centre, English 
Literature — a tradition as real and imperative for them, writers 
in English though born of another nation, as for Goldsmith or 
Swift or Walter Scott. No Irishman could be more truly a 
nationalist, in the best sense, than Walter Scott was a Scot: but 
the genius of this provincial squire led him straight to the core 
of the one speech common to us all, and to the recognition that 
mastery of it could be attained only by acceptance of the inevitable 
laws of its central tradition. To this day he is so essentially 
Scottish that he stands for Scotland, but in his genius he com- 
prises many lands, and utters the supreme and universal tongue 
which is of no land. In some sort, this must be the ideal of every 
artist using words as his means of expression, the still words quick- 
ened into the shape and color which make living English. 

That is why Mr. Stopford Brooke, and every one with the real 
interest of Anglo-Gaelic literature at heart, lays so imperative 
insistence on the element of nationality. Those English critics 
who would see Ireland, Scotland and Wales denationalized, in the 
domain of letters as in the domain of politics, are foolish as well 
as unjust, for they do but sap the strong sea-walls built to keep 
back the floods. English Letters has to-day, with its ever-rising 
waste of worthless fiction and incompetent comment, enough to 
do without urging the Celtic contingents to work in the same 
grooves, and with the same outworn conventions! As for those 
of us, whether north of the Highland line or west of the Manx 
Sea, who do not recognize this, or fail in eager and proud ob- 
servance of this most precious heritage, no more need be said than 
this, that in ceasing to be national such become provincial only. 
It is in this sense that London is so overwhelmingly provincial, 
because it is the centre towards which the provincial mind gravi- 
tates and where it finds its most congenial conditions. 

Fiona Maoleod. 
(To he Continued.) 



